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MAKES 


To all appearances the seam on acan 
may look and behave like a permanent 
job that will stand up under trying 
conditions. 

But, this visual check is not enough 
for us. We want to know what type of 
abuse the can will stand in processing 
and at what point beyond normal use 


the seam will let go. 


And this is just what the odd-looking 
machine in the picture will tell us. 


High Pressures 


It will subject the inside of a can to 


pressures way beyond what it would 
meet in actual use, 


It will do the same thing for tem- 


peratures, too, 


It keeps the cans under these stresses 
until the cans fail. 

The machine is called a “pressure 
tester for determining creep resistance 
of cans.” It is located in the Central 
Research Laboratory of American Can 
Company at Maywood, Illinois. 


And, as the name implies, this ma- 
chine can put enough pressure on can 
seams fora long enough time to displace 


them slightly. or make them “‘creep.” 


Control 


Measuring creep resistance is just one 
phase of American Can’s entire quality- 
control operation. 


Solder, enamel, steel, tin, and seal- 
ing compounds come in for extensive 


testing. too. 


Why? Because to us the sensible 
way to serve business, and keep it, is 
to make sure that our customers get 
as perfect a can at the millionth unit 
as at the first. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


No other container protects like the can 
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The No. 202-L Bodymaker as illustrated has 
capacity to make can bodies from 314” to 
71” in diameter and from 3” to 12” in 
height. The No. 202 Bodymaker, same de- 
sign for gallons only, is made with height 
capacity to 71”. 


FEATURES OF THE No. 202 BODYMAKER 


High Vacuum Feed 

Body Blank Flexer 

Double Ejector 

Driven Roll Fluxing for Two Hooks 

Blank Squared with Horn at Forming Station 

Solder Attachment Answers Every Require- 
ment for Good Can Making—lInside or 
Outside Soldering. 


SUBSIDIARIES— 
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HAMILTON-KRUSE 
*%& FOR HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Individual Machines or Complete Lines 
For complete information and 
specifications write to 
Roland H. Johnson 
Sales Manager—Can Machinery Dept. 
General Machinery Corporation 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 


Chicago Office —400 W. Madison Street 
Daily News Building, Chicago, Illinois 


* THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY e THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY e THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 
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SAY-HAVE YOU 
SEEN THIS MONTH’S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


COLORFUL Continental advertising—in 
national publications—tells readers of 
the variety of Continental products and 
services. A reminder that Continental 
serves behind the scenes—behind the 
labels of America’s finest products. 
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EDITORIALS 


time we woke up to the uncomfortable position 

we have gotten ourselves into with almost every 
nation on earth, through our affrontery in trying to tell 
them how and what to do, how to run their nations, 
and what laws to enact, etc. Nations are only assem- 
blies of persons, and their reactions may be understood 
if we use ourselves as an example. If anyone came 
sticking his nose into your business, telling you what 
to do and how, you might take it calmly at first, but 
you would soon begin to heat up, and would finally wipe 
the floor up with him as you kicked him out, if he 
persisted. And the paradox of this is that we are doing 
this in the name of peace, to bring about more and 
better peace. The very reverse cannot help but be the 
result. 


[tn MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS—It is about 


The way that peace will come to all the nations of 
the earth in the quickest possible time, and remain 
there, is to let each of these nations settle its own 
affairs in its own way. Certainly there may be revolu- 
tions and strivings by presumptive interested parties in 
each country, but our interference would not prevent 
these actions, but just the reverse. Let them stew in 
their own juice. They know what they want, or think 
they do, and they can best work it out among them- 
selves. Our ways and means are as foreign to them 
as [heir languages are to us, and we are merely worse 
than presumptive when we attempt to foist our ways 
upon them. We try to ram down their throats our 
idcas of democracy, when they are utterly unprepared 
fo: such. They have a long way to go before they can 
ur lerstand democracy as we understand it—but which 
ur ortunately, we too often do not practice. They 
w. it to work out their own salvation, and they will 
n 4d this long education to make their plans work, but 
i! » must be left to themselves to work out the tangles 
ai obtain the new outlook on life, so different to that 
\\ ch they have lived for hundreds of years under 
ks and emperors, or later dictators. 

ey have a good example in America’s development 
oi berty and independence, and they are fully able 
to oply it, by degrees, as the people are ready to un- 
d: tand and adopt it. But we can’t rush in there with 
a mpleted plan and expect them to accept it as we 
Ww: them to. They would just naturally reject it, if 
it re the golden rule, under such circumstances. They 
ri . to make their own bed, and they should be allowed 
0 >) SO. 
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Let’s get out of the world’s troubles, leaving them 
to each nation, and put our time in righting a whole 
lot of the wrongs now afflicting ourselves. 

We ended the Germanic scourge that threatened the 
nations of the earth, because we were threatened our- 
selves by it; but now that that is removed, each na- 
tion feels completely competent to rebuild its own gov- 
ernment and way of life, and we should let them. What 
would we say if any one of them attempted to tell us 
how to live, as we are trying to tell them? 

What concern is it of ours what they do in Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Spain or France, etc? The best 
thing we can do is to withdraw from all these ever- 
lasting quarrels (as they have them in the Orient) 
and mind our own business, and we feel sure they would 


’ appreciate our doing so. 


We would lose some exports? We would not. Peace 
would come there—as nearly as it could ever be ex- 
pected—and as that came trade would open up, and 
they would feel free to trade with us, as we would not 
have a finger in their political disputes. They would 
“like us” then, whereas we are not so sure that they 
do like us now. Apply the lesson to yourself, and you 
will get the answer. 


THE LOAN TO ENGLAND—Somewhat in the same 
line is the loan which England wishes to make, and to 
spend for goods in this country. Yet there are loud 
voiced individuals who object to the loan. As a matter 
of fact, it would not be a monetary loan at all, but an 
extension of credit to the amount asked. England 
needs these goods to build back her economy, and we 
would be paid very much better than was done after 
the first world war. You remember that our bankers 
went to Europe and virtually forced millions of dollars 
down the throats of all manner of nations, with build- 
ing plans and ways and means of spending it (they 
wanted the bonds to sell the suckers in this country) 
and never a cent came back. Now those countries have 
credits, they have the gold, and they need the help to 
rebuild their war shattered countries—and we hesitate. 
Their money would be spent in this country, affording 
active business for all manner of rebuilding materials 
(and we do not mean merely housing and factory build- 
ings—we mean rebuilding business of every kind). 
They’ve got to rebuild from the ground up, whether in 
agriculture, homes, educational institutions, al] manner 
of businesses, etc., etc., and as strange as it may seem, 
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they seem to have abundant reserves to pay for what 
they want. In any event, we could take payment in 
goods produced, without hurting our own economy, and 
we could have a tremendous business boom for at least 
two years, supplying all these wants. If we don’t get 
busy on this and grasp the opportunities, Russia will 
get there ahead of us. Europe is not laying down; it 
is getting busy and wants to get busier. That could 
mean a few long years of excellent business, for the 
money would be spent here. And should you think 
that canned foods have no place in such considerations, 
just remember that they know canned foods now— 
since the war—as they never knew them before, and 
they would largely live on canned foods as they worked. 
Yes, they are installing canneries now, but that all 
helps, because it will be some time before they can 
possibly become competitors. 


INFLATION—Price Administrator Paul A. Porter 
issued the following statement June 15th: 


“There have recently been a disturbing number of 
comments that inflation is already here. Such com- 
ments suggest that the repeal of price control would 
not result in a significant increase in prices. This frame 
of mind, I believe, is dangerous. It tends to drug the 
people of this country into either a false sense of se- 
curity or a mood of defeatism. 


“There is a sharp difference between what has hap- 
pened to prices under price control and what has hap- 
pened or would happen to uncontrolled prices. 


“Here are the facts: From the beginning of the war 
in Europe in September 1939, to April 15, 1946, the 
average of all consumer prices and rents rose about 
33 percent. A very large part of this increase, how- 
ever, took place before effective price controls were 
established. From May 1942, when the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation (GMPR) was issued, to April 
15, 1946, the average of consumer prices and rents 
rose only about 13 percent. 


“From the issuance of the President’s ‘Hold-the-Line’ 
Order, effective in May 19438, to April 15, 1946, retail 
prices and rents rose only 4.6 percent. From V-J Day 
to April 15, 1946, retail prices and rents rose only 1.2 
percent. 


“In sharp contrast with this record, retail prices and 
rents more than doubled during the World War I period. 
Almost half of this increase occurred after the Arm- 
istice. The Federal Reserve Board has estimated that 
inflationary pressures this time are 8 to 10 times as 
strong as those which sent prices through the roof in 
1919 and 1920. 


“It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the GMPR and 
supporting regulations were effective in slowing down 
the rate of increase in retail prices and rents and that 
the ‘Hold-the-Line’ order was spectacularly successful 
in holding prices almost stable right through to the end 
of the war. 


“It is true that since VJ Day price increases have 
been required to reflect wage adjustments or to facili- 
tate prompt reconversion to full peacetime production. 
These adjustments, however, are nearly complete. It 


is also true that grain and bread prices have been 
sharply raised chiefly to meet the requirements of the 
Famine Feeding Program. Dairy prices have had to 
be raised as a result of feed and farm labor cost in- 
creases which threatened milk supplies. But when all 
these are taken into account, it can safely be predicted 
that on July 1, 1946, prices will have risen less than 
314 percent since V-J Day. When compared with what 
happened after the World War I Armistice, when prices 
rose 10 percent in the first ten months, the sharp con- 
trast is obvious. 


“A considerable part of the increase which has oc- 
curred in retail prices since May 1943 resulted from 
the fact that while the prices of food and rents were 
successfully brought under control, clothing prices, be- 
cause of the many obstacles to effective price control 
in this field, continued to rise and pull the average of 
prices upward. 


Despite these difficulties in clothing, however, the 
record of prices under control is in sharp contrast with 
the inflation which has occurred in the uncontrolled 
areas. Since V-J Day alone the price of raw cotton 
(not under control) has risen 23 percent. In the last 
year average stock market prices have gone up about 
33 percent. During the war real estate prices have 
risen by an estimated 57 to 65 percent. Commercial 
rents, as many small businessmen know to their sor- 
row, have advanced spectacularly in many areas. These 
price increases are symptomatic of what would have 
occurred generally in the absence of price controls. 


“It is true that the official indexes do not fully meas- 
ure the extent of black market transactions, nor do 
they fully take into account deterioration in quality. 
It is true that the black market has increased since V-J 
Day. The extent of the black market, however, has 
been grossly exaggerated. The extravagant assertions 
made by enemies of price control—to the effect that 
80 or 90 percent of retail meat sales are black market 
sales—are not only completely unfounded in fact, but 
are an unwarranted indictment of the law-abiding char- 
acter of the retail trade. It is perfectly clear that the 
meat situation has been aggravated recently by with- 
holding livestock in anticipation of the sharp increase 
in prices which would result if meat price controls 
were removed. 


“No one can predict accurately what will happen to 
prices if controls are crippled or removed after July 1 
It is perfectly clear, however, that the moderate rise 
which has occurred since V-J Day would be dwarfed to 
insignificance by the rise of prices which present infla 
tionary pressures would support. 


“Tt will be a sad day indeed for the American peopl: 
if the carefully calculated plans of the enemies of pric: 
control are successful as a result of the spirit of de- 
featism which has been promoted by those who ar* 
willing to risk our whole economic future to avoid th» 
temporary restraint and irritations of effective pric: 
control.” 
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New Ceilings Effective June 


' (FPR-1, Supp. 19, Effective June 24) 


Consumer prices for canned vegetables 
of the 1946 pack will generally remain 
unchanged except where approved in- 
dustry wage increases have been granted, 
the Office of Price Administration said 
June 19 in announcing the 1946 pricing 
program. 


Producers’ ceilings, effective June 24, 
1946, will apply to principal canned vege- 
tables remaining under price control— 
corn, peas, asparagus, tomatoes, lima 
beans, black eye peas and mushrooms— 
and to tomato products, including cat- 
sup, chili sauce, purees, tomato juice and 
tomato sauce. On fruit items processed 
with sugar and on catsup and chili 
sauce, ceilings will reflect a recent half- 
cent a pound increase in the cost of 
sugar. 

Information as to the wage increases 
that have been granted or approved or 
that will be granted or approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board is generally 
not available. Until the industry wage 
pattern has been set, OPA will be un- 
able to determine the specific effect on 
most prices at retail. On No. 2 cans of 
fancy mammoth asparagus spears pro- 
duced in California, where a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour has _ been 
granted and approved, consumer prices 
will be about one cent more per can. 
In some cases, approved wage increases 
are expected to have too small an effect 
to be felt at retail levels. 


The ceilings are set by using the same 
pricing methods that were used last year 
with adjustments for increased costs of 


labor and sugar. There has been no 
increase in raw vegetable costs except 
for lima beans, where an increase of $5 
per ton in the grower price is reflected. 

The same pricing methods will apply 
to canned fruits and berries on which 
the increased cost of sugar is more sig- 
nificant. Announcement of producers’ 
ceilings for the 1946 pack of fruits and 
berries can not be made, however, until 
grower prices are set by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. If 
subsidies should be removed from any 
of the subsidized vegetables, the amount 
of the subsidy will be added to ceilings 
at all levels, OPA said. 

To enable each producer to figure his 
new ceilings, wage increase factors in 
percentages and in fractions of a cent 
have been determined for each one cent 
an hour of approved increase in wages. 
These adjustments may be applied to 
each producer’s ceiling per dozen cans 
by multiplying them by the number of 
cents per hour that he has increased 
wages. 

Examples of wage increase factors for 
standard can sizes of major items follow: 


(1) Under Pricing Method I— 
No. 2 standard Missouri tomatoes... .0072 
No. 2% fancy New York tomatoes.. .0123 
No. 2 Wisc0nsin: .0084 
No. 2 Washington and Oregon peas .0026 
No. 2 fancy Minnesota whole ker- 


CONTE: .0045 

(2) Under Pricing Method II— 
Delaware lima .0030 
California tomato puree... .0022 


BROKERS APPOINT FROZEN 
FOODS COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— Recognizing 
he coming of age of the frozen food 
eld, the National Food Brokers Asso- 
caution, has appointed a special Frozen 
vods Committee, J. O. Crawford, Na- 
nal Chairman of the Association has 
‘nounced, 
Composed of food brokers experienced 
the frozen food industry, the commit- 
will work through the Association’s 
ishington Office in developing and 
vibuting information and solutions of 
“en food problems to member food 
\ers throughout the United States 
Canada. 

With the ever-increasing. number of 
‘ers taking on lines of frozen foods, 
‘as become important that all mem- 
NFBA brokers be fully informed on 
aspects of this growing field in the 

| industry,” Mr. Crawford stated. 
‘hairman of the new committee will 
yitz Brahm of Ashenfelter & Mor- 
Inc., New York City. Other mem- 
of the committee are Paul H. Ama- 


of the Amadon Co., Boston; Ray. 
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Cornwell of C. W. Cornwell & Sons, 
Philadelphia; W. J. Hasselman, of Pitts- 
burgh, Willis Johnson of Willis Johnson 
& Co., Little Rock: E. H. Logan of 
Charles H. Platter & Co., Dallas; Paul 
Paver of Paul Paver & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago; and Randall Pratt of Goebel 
Pratt Co., Portland, Ore. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION AWARD 


Employees of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Stockyard plant, Chicago, recently 
were awarded the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company’s Accident Prevention flag 
in recognition of 1,144,002 man hours 
worked without a single lost time acci- 
dent. 


The plant manufactures metal con- 
tainers for meat and meat products. Dur- 
ing the war, more than one billion cans 
for the Army, Navy and other govern- 
ment agencies were produced here, as 
well as a large number of cans for es- 
sential civilian meat packs. Some of the 
war cans were for K and C rations, life 
raft rations and M-13 grenade con- 
tainers. 


SUBSIDY DATES EXTENDED 


To permit processors to sell subsidized 
canned and frozen vegetables in a nor- 
mal manner, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced the extension of 
terminal dates in the 1945 canned and 
frozen vegetable subsidy programs. The 
terminal date of eligible sales has been 
extended from June 30, 1946, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1946. The terminal date for 
filing applications for payment has been 
extended from June 30, 1946, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1946. 

This is the final extension of terminal 
dates in the 1945 programs. 

If subsidies are discontinued or if 
price control is suspended for any sub- 
sidized canned or frozen vegetable prior 
to September 30, 1946, the terminal date 
of eligible sales on such product will be 
changed to the date such discontinuance 
or suspension becomes effective. 


MORE CEILINGS OFF 


The following food items were ex- 
empted from price control June 13 
through Amendment 37 to Supplement 
Order 132: 

Imported and domestic frozen crab- 
meat specialties; imported and domestic 
brined pimientos (peppers); imported 
fresh canned peppers (the domestic va- 
riety was decontrolled recently) ; canned 
ripe olives; pickles, packed from fresh 
vegetables other than cucumbers; cock- 
tail food accessories made from raw or 
cooked batter; canned jellied consomme; 
tamales in hermetically sealed containers, 
made from poultry, rabbit or any meat 
except beef, veal, pork, lamb or mutton 
(tamales made from the last five items 
are still under price control); and sus- 
pended indefinitely were imported and 
domestic smoked poultry, cooked poultry, 
and canned or frozen cooked poultry. 


GROWERS’ PRICES FOR FRUITS 
SET AT 1945 LEVELS 


fconomic Stabilization Director Ches- 
ter Bowles this week directed OPA and 
USDA to establish designated prices for 
fruits for canning and freezing at the 
same levels as last year except for Red 
Sour Cherries, Plums and Apples. Prices 
for Red Sour Cherries are established at 
8lec per pound for all states. Considera- 
tion will, however, be given to the cherry 
crop damage done by recent freezes in 
some states and appropriate changes may 
be made in the growers prices. The desig- 
nated price for plums grown in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington and Idaho to 
be set at $162 per ton. Prices for ap- 
ples will be set later. 

With the exception of Red Sour Cher- 
ries, Plum and Apples, prices by grades, 
sizes and districts announced for 1945 
will remain in effect for 1946. Proces- 
sors paying less than the designated 
prices will determine ceiling prices on 
the basis of the actual prices paid. The 
complete list of designated prices by 
commodities are to be found on pages 11 
and 12 of Supplement 13 to FPR 1. 
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IN PRODUCTION 


NEW FROZEN FOOD CONTAINER 


Production of American Can Com- 
pany’s new frozen food container began 
this month (June), making possible high- 
speed filling and closing for the first time 
in the frozen food industry, according to 
W. C. Stolk, vice-president of the can 
company. 

More than 50,000,000 of the new con- 
tainers will roll off manufacturing lines 
in three plants during the remainder of 
the year, despite the difficulties that were 
faced in providing the extensive new 
equipment such initial production re- 
quires. That number is said to be only 
enough to take care of a small part of 
packers’ requirements, making it neces- 
sary for the company to deliver on an 
allotment basis. Frozen fruits and vege- 
tables will receive first consideration be- 
cause of the pressing needs for preser- 
vation of seasonal foods. About 30 
frozen food packers will use the new con- 
tainer this year. 

Initial production began at the com- 
pany’s plants in Jersey City, N. J., and 
Seattle, Wash., with manufacture of the 
containers to start in August at the 
company’s Sacramento, Calif., plant. 

In packers’ plants, the new container 
will be closed on automatic machines 
capable of operating at speeds of up to 
200 containers per minute, depending 
upon the product they contain according 
to Mr. Stolk. “Frankly, we believe we 
have made possible the beginning of the 
mechanization of the frozen food indus- 
try,” he declared. 

Retail store tests, made with a num- 
ber of products packed experimentally 
in packers’ plants, have revealed en- 
thusiastic acceptance on the part of 
dealers and consumers. 

Dealers based their approval of the 
package on eight principal factors in- 
cluding consumer acceptance, attractive- 
ness and neatness of the package, easy 
identification, stacking and display qual- 
ities, strength and retention of shape, 
elimination of torn labels, elimination of 
leakage, tamper proof qualities and the 
fact that the packages do not stick 
together or to freezing coils. 

Consumers stated their approval in 
the following terms: Easy opening and 
removal of contents, sturdiness and com- 
pactness, easy refrigerator storage, im- 
proved preservation of contents, handling 
convenience, appearance of package, 
freedom from leakage while defrosting 
(referring particularly to fruits packed 
in syrup or liquids), easy disposal. 

First announced last summer when 
the experimental packs in customers’ 
plants were started, the new container 
is an oblong, composite fibre - metal 
package (see cut) resembling the con- 
ventional frozen-food carton in shape. 
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Started with a hook type opener one of 
the metal ends of the new frozen food 
container is easily lifted off. 


The walls, however, are made of paraffin- 
impregnated fibre, and the ends are of 
light weight metal. 

The container is semi-rigid in con- 
struction and is the outgrowth of knowl- 
edge gained from manufacture of the 
company’s fibre milk container. The 
process by which the metal ends are 
seamed onto the package is said to be 
the direct result of experience gained in 
manufacturing millions of special con- 
tainers made exclusively by the company 
tor the Army during the war. 

Mr. Stolk pointed out that the new 
container not only is adapted to high- 
speed closing machinery, but entirely 
eliminates the inner sealed bag or outer 
wrap now generally used in packaging 
frozen foods. It also eliminates the hand 
setting-up process which is required in 
most of the present-day cartons. 

It provides a complete package in it- 
self, he explained, and is printed at the 
point of manufacture in any two colors 
chosen from a large variety, eliminating 
the labeling process. It also is adaptable 
for use in all present types of freezing 
equipment and is made in five different 
sizes. 

The container is extremely resistant 
to the transfer of moisture-vapor and to 
water leakage, important to the pro- 
tection of frozen foods. It is easily 
opened by lifting either end with an 
ordinary hook-type opener. The start 
of commercial production, marks the suc- 
cessful culmination by American Can 
Company of years of frozen food re- 
search. 


DEVICE RECORDS TEMPERATURE 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FROZEN 
FOODS 


A highly sensitive recording device, 
designed for recording temperature fluc- 
tuations, and thus detecting the actual 
time and place where frozen foods have 
been permitted above the accepted degree 
of temperature, has been revealed by 
scientists of the Frozen Food Institute, 
Ine. 

This cardograph recording device is 
so designed and systematized that it will 
deliver the facts that can be used to end 
guesswork as to the condition the frozen 
food package is in as it is sold to the 
consumer. 

This device, operated by the rise and 
fall of temperatures in the storage ware- 
house, transportation units, store dis- 
play cabinets and home storage cabinet, 
has been developed and tested by the 
Advisory Council of the Frozen Food 
Institute, Inc., in conjunction with the 
technicians of the ©. J. Tagliabue Divi- 
sion of the Portable Products Corpora- 
tion. 

Starting with the knowledge that 
temperature fluctuation is the paramount 
secret of good, or bad, frozen foods and 
that a lack of proper knowledge of the 
point where frozen foods are permitted 
to be improperly handled, by irresponsi- 
ble and negligent operators, the Frozen 
Food Institute, Inc. promulgated this 
research for the protection of the pro- 
gressive and ethical members of the 
industry. 

Constructed in five sizes, to cover each 
step in frozen food distribution, from 
packer to home, the device runs on a 
24 hour basis, and can continue with- 
out attention for a period of ten days. 
It is built in such manner it reveals 
every fluctuation of temperature as it 
actually occurs. 

The system of protection is based on 
sealed instruments being placed with 
the shipment at point of shipping and 
one copy of the card record returned 
to shipper and another sent to the 
F. F. I. for checking. (Each card record, 
as well as the device, when put into use, 
bears the Seal of Acceptance of the 
Frozen Food Institute, thus obviating 
any unqualified intrusion within the sys- 
tem.) 


FREEZERS GET UNLIMITED USE 
of 30-POUND CANS 


All quota restrictions on the use of 
30 pound capacity tin containers for 
packaging frozen foods have been re- 
moved, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has announced. At the same time, 
restrictions on small users of containers 
have been modified. 

These changes have been effected 
through an amendment to the container 
order (M-81) issued today. 

Processors of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables had previously been limited in the 
use of 30-pound cans to 100 per cent of 
either the 1941 or 1945 pack of other 
frozen foods. Unlimited use of 30-pound 
cans is now permitted. 
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THE BRINED CITRUS PEEL INDUSTRY 


Atterbury Company tells history and processes of the industry 


glace and candied fruit manufacturers 


This is the story of an industry which, 
in spite of its youth, most of us take 
pretty much for granted—the U. S. 
Brined Citrus Peel business. Only a 
secant six years ago this country could 
not boast the existence of such an in- 
dustry. Baker suppliers, confectioners, 
and glace and candied fruit manufactur- 
ers had, since their beginning, looked to 
a few countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for the bulk of their citrus 
peels. 


FORMERLY FROM ITALY 


Italy was the chief source in those 
days, for orange, lemon, and citron peels. 
The common Italian method of processing 
was to put the juiced peels into large 
casks, fill them with sea water, and al- 
low them to ferment for a period of from 
several days to several weeks. After 
the fermentation had proceeded to a sat- 
isfactory point, the sea water was drain- 
ed off; the pulp and remaining segments 
were then scooped out by hand with com- 
mon spoons, leaving the peels clean and 
smooth. The peels were then cupped 
together or “nested” and crown-packed 
in a concentric manner in 50-gallon bar- 
rels — each holding approximately 300 
pounds of peels. A sprinkling of com- 
mon salt was put on each concentric 
layer; and when the barrels were headed, 
they were filled through the bung with a 


heavy salt solution, usually about three 
to four times the strength of sea water. 


American concerns were quite satisfied 
with Italian processing, and bought from 
them in steady quantity .... until the 
fateful year of 1940. When Italy went 
into the war in that year, American con- 
cerns were faced with the fact that im- 
ports of citrus peels from Italy—or from 
any foreign country—would very soon be 
at the vanishing point. It was at about 
that time (1940-1941) that a scattered 
handful of American businessmen, versed 
in matters of food supply, began to take 
notice of this situation. They took no- 
tice, and acted—and so it was that be- 
fore the confectioners and glace-candied 
fruit manufacturers had exhausted their 
supplies, there appeared on the scene 
the domestic Brined Citrus Peel Pro- 
cessor to answer the coming need. 


The domestic processors overcame in- 
experience and answered the call well. 
Plants appeared—in Southern California 
and in Florida—and it was not long be- 
fore enough quantity product was being 
produced to take care of the demand. 
The industry is not a big one. Today, 
there are hardly more than a dozen 
Brined Citrus Peel Processors in the 
country. (1945-46 data shows a handful 
in Southern California, a handful in Flor- 
ida, and one in Texas.) 


‘en brought into the plant for the first time, the “raw material’ for the Brined 
duct looks no more impressive than this! But by the time these same grapefruit, 
nge, and lemon peels leave the plant they are thoroughly processed for the most 
lusive use as glace fruit delicacies. ee 
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From a conveyor belt the half-peels fall, 
by way of trough at lower left, into the 


dicing machine. Here, diced grapefruit 
peels are shown, having emerged from 
dicing machine, traveling up another 
conveyor belt to the washing reel—where 
they will undergo a thorough cleansing. 


A PIONEER 


One of the first of these specialized 
brine processors to engage in the han- 
dling of citrus peels was the A. D. At- 
terbury Company of Ontario, California. 
This company already had an excellent 
reputation as processors of California 
Cherries in brine, in their Yuba City, 
California plant. It was in 1942 that the 
general manager, A. D. Atterbury, de- 
cided to open a Citrus By-Product plant 
in Ontario—for the exclusive purpose of 
supplying American concerns with some 
of the needed orange, lemon, and grape- 
fruit peels of Southern California. 


The Citrus Peel Processing Industry is 
centered at the source of supply. Where 
there are orange, lemon, citron, and 
grapefruit orchards—and juice canning 
plants—there are also the peel proces- 
sors. This is a natural result of the in- 
ter-working of basic industries, where 
facility and necessity for freshness of 
the product dictate close association. 
Thus it is that the peel processors are 
located in Florida and Southern Cali- 


(Please turn‘to page 21) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


JOHN C. MORGAN DEAD 


John C. Morgan, 90 year old founder 
of the John C. Morgan Company, Tra- 
verse City, Michigan, and believed to be 
the oldest canner in the business, died 
June 10. Mr. Morgan established the 
firm in 1877 in Lakeside, Michigan, mov- 
ing to Traverse City in 1895. Early 
activities of the firm were in the packing 
and shipping of apples, cider and vinegar 
in wood, along with molasses and maple 
syrup in cans. About the turn of the 
century his two sons, Don S. and the 
late Howard C. Morgan, became asso- 
ciated with him in the business which 
has expanded to include along with apple 
products the packing of canned and 
glazed cherries. Mr. Morgan was one 
of the pioneers in the canning of apple 
juice and in the development of the dry- 
ing of apple pomace, which has made the 
present pectin industry possible. He was 
a Diamond member of the Old Guard 
Society and an honorary life member of 
the International Apple Association. 


MOTTER AT RAINBOW GRILL 


Bob Motter, for a number of years as- 
sociated with the Hungerford Packing 
Company of Hungerford, Pennsylvania, 
is now operating 'the Rainbow Grill at 
148 N. George Street, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, where any of his many friends 
will receive a cordial welcome. 


NEW OWNER 


Eugene Atherton of Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, has purchased the Beaver Dam 
(Ky.) Cannery and will operate as the 
Beaver Dam Canning Company. 


SHRIMP CANNERS DATES 
The National Shrimp Canners Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
New Orleans, July 16 and 17. 


ANOTHER PLANT FOR 
CRADDOCK 


R. G. Craddock, owner of the Ridgely 
(Tenn.) Canning Plant, is establishing 
another cannery at Tiptonville, Tennes- 
see, which will be ready in time for op- 
eration on tomatoes. 


NCA’S MOBILE LABORATORIES 
IN NEW YORK 


The Bacteriological Mobile Field Labo- 
ratories of National Canners Association 
will be located at the Newark, New York, 
plant of the Edgett-Burnham Company, 
and at the Oakfield plant of the Haxton 
Canning Company beginning June 20 
and remain for the duration of the pea 
pack. The laboratories will be moved to 
other points in New York State for the 
corn and tomato juice packing seasons. 
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PICKLE CROP LARGE 


A survey just completed by the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association shows 
that this year’s crop indicates a total 
acreage in pickles of approximately 
130,000 acres. Based on the 10-year 
average of harvest yield, approximately 
nine million bushels, the largest yield 
in the last 15 years will be produced. 

The survey also shows that as of 


June 1, stocks on hand of Brine and Dill - 


pickles for processing totaled 2,990,086 
bushels, compared with 3,199,541 bushels 
on hand at the same time last year. 
Consumption since January 1 has been 
at the rate of 226,610 bushels a month. 


HUNT PROMOTES SULLIVAN 


E. K. Sullivan has been promoted to 
Plant Manager of the two large Hunt 
Foods plants at Hayward, California. 
Mr. Sullivan, who has had twenty-four 
years’ experience with the Hunt organi- 
zation, will coordinate production in the 
Hunt plant and the former California 
Conserving plant. 

Earl Cassidy, who has been with the 
Hunt concern since 1937 as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Fullerton plant, 
will succeed Mr. Sullivan as _ superin- 
tendent there. Hugh Courtney will be- 
come Assistant Superintendent at the 
Fullerton plant. 

B. P. Russell will continue as Superin- 
tendent of the plant in Hayward, and 
Henry Collins will remain as Superin- 
tendent of the former California Con- 
serving plant. 

M. E. Wangenheim, Jr., Assistant to 
the Vice-President in charge of Produc- 
tion working out of the Hayward plant, 
has been transferred to the Los Angeles 
Executive Offices, where he will work in 
the same capacity. 


KRAUT PACKERS MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association has been post- 
poned to July 23, when it will be held 
at the Hotel Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio, be- 
ginning at 10:00 A.M. The Association 
this year will revert to its regular pre- 
war type of meeting, giving up the day 
preceding to golf at Plumbrook Country 
Club in Sandusky. Those who will play 
golf should bring their clubs along and 
should notify Secretary Roy Irons of 
Clyde, Ohio, well in advance so that ar- 
rangements can be made to take care of 
them. 


TOMATO JUICE STOCKS 


Total civilian stocks of canned tomato 
juice and tomato juice cocktail in can- 
ners’ hands June 1 amounted to 405,000 
cases basis 24/2, as compared with 1,075,- 
000 cases in canners’ hands June 1 a 
year ago. Shipments during May amount- 
ed to 840,000 cases basis 24/2. 


BURT BREWER HEADS CRCO 
SALES 


Announcement has been made by the 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Ince., of Ni- 
agara Falls, New York, of the appoint- 
ment of Burton E. Brewer as General 
Sales Manager, effective June Ist. 

Mr. Brewer has been associated with 
Chisholm-Ryder Company since 1930, 
coming to Niagara Falls from Columbus, 
Wisconsin. He has had a wide experi- 
ence in the food processing industry, both 
in the designing of equipment, operation 
of processing plants and the maintenance 
of food processing equipment. Prior to 
assuming his new position, Mr. Brewer 


BURT BREWER 


was in charge of sales in New York 
State. He succeeds Walter C. Seymour 
as Sales Manager, who is resigning to 
take an extensive leave of absence. 

Mr. Seymour joined Chisholm-Ryder 
Company October 1, 1922, going to the 
Wisconsin territory in 1925, where he 
had charge of sales and service. In 1933 
he was transferred to the Main Office at 
Niagara Falls and became Sales Man- 
ager. A veteran of the first World War, 
Mr. Seymour found that an old injury 
sustained while combat flying in the 
Royal Air Force made it necessary for 
him to take an extended rest. He plans 
to spend the summer months in the Can- 
adian North, going to Indian Rocks, 
Florida, in September to spend the win- 
ter. Mr. Seymour retains his position 
as Vice-President and member of the 
Board of Directors of the Chisholm-Ry- 
der Company. 


BROOKS GETS CITRUS ACCOUNT 

Winckler & Smith Citrus Products 
Company, Inc., Los Angeles, California, 
have appointed Harold C. Brooks, Inc., 
to handle their sales on a national basis. 
“Anagold” Citrus Cocktail, Orange Juice 
and Lemon Juice are some of the item: 
that will be featured. 
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Equipment That Makes Up For 
Shortage of Low-Rate Labor 


The Contininuous Flow Model F Bean Snipper is so designed that it will meet practically 
all demands. Its construction assures a free flow of the beans in a gentle, loose-tumbling action, 
even and free from massing or bunching. The pockets are accurately machined with multiple 
curved slots, concentrically arranged so that each bean can only be given the proper snipping 
according to its taper . . . and can only be snipped once on each end as it passes through 
the Snipper. 


The knives are arranged in three banks, each knife being carried on its own individual 
spring mounting. This mounting serves a double purpose: To maintain proper contact with the 


revolving cylinder and also to permit the knife to instantly yield and swing into an idling posi- - 


tion should it come into contact with any hard foreign substance. This feature prevents dam- 
age to either the knives or the cylinder. 


Send for special Bulletin No. 853 showing the Model F Bean Snipper and other outstand- 
ing equipment for the Bean Line. 


Niagara , New York 


FOODO:- PROCESSOR 
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Greater Capacities... Cleaner Kean 
Snipping...™Mean More Profits 
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FMC SALES AT NEW HIGH 


A total of $9,963,346 in customer bill- 
ings for the quarter ended March 31, 
1946, scored a new sales high for the 
Food Machinery Corporation, as com- 
p4red with any other peace-time quarter 
in the company’s history, according to 
President Paul L. Davies at San Jose, 
California. Earnings for the same 
quarter, after deductions for costs, ex- 
penses, and taxes, amounted to $833,277. 

Mr. Davies mentioned that OPA au- 
thorization for some price increases had 
been received within the past month, but 
that many FMC product lines will con- 
tinue to reflect unsatisfactory profit 
margins after allowance is made for the 
authorized labor pay increases. 


In respect to labor stoppages, Food 
Machinery’s president said: “The cumu- 
lative effect of the steel, coal, electric 
motor and other labor stoppages is caus- 
ing increasing difficulties in our pro- 
curement and manufacturing schedules. 
If full production is to be achieved, some 
formula must be found to stop the crip- 
pling effect of labor turmoil on industry. 
Unless such a formula is found, labor 
and industry will suffer jointly, and our 
opportunity for combating the paralyz- 
ing effects of inflation will be lost.” 

Mention was also made of the plan- 
ning by FMC for expanded sales activi- 
ties in foreign markets. One way that 
this is being effected is through the or- 
ganization of the International Machin- 
ery Corporation with a modern plant and 
facilities in Belgium. The organization 
is developing through the combined ef- 
forts of Food Machinery Corporation and 
other manufacturing companies—located 
in the United States, England, and Eu- 
rope—which are closely affiliated with 
the food processing industry. Under a 
license and technical agreement with 
FMC, the newly formed company will 
manufacture for Continental Europe, 
the Food Machinery Corporation line of 
food processing equipment. FMC is also 
surveying market possibilities in other 
countries. At present, the corporation 
is alloting only a small proportion of its 
manufacturing volume for export sales. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


The 1946 annual convention of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association will 
be held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, December 6 and 7. 


HONOR DISTRIBUTORS 

Pittsburgh Food Brokers’ Association 
has presented merit award plaques for 
outstanding service to the food industry 
in that area to A. C. McCune of the 
Potter-McCune Co., and C. E. Behrhorst, 
president of H. F. Behrhorst & Sons, 
Inc., wholesale grocers. 


BUSH BROS. EXPANDING 
Bush Brothers & Company, Dandridge, 
Tennessee, have purchased a 30 acre 
tract adjoining their Blytheville, Arkan- 
sas, plant as a site for additional build- 
ings and warehouse space. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


LAUREL, MISS., June 13—Snap Beans: 
Crop about over; yield satisfactory but 
acreage was small. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 18—Lima 
Beans: First plantings have come up 
very poorly due to abundance of rain. 


CODORUS, PA., June 13—Snap Beans: 
Prospects about 75 per cent; stand some- 
what spotty. Too much rain during 
planting season. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., June 18—Snap Beans: 
Acreage about the same as last year. 
Planting about completed. Growing con- 
ditions favorable. Season ten days earlier 
than last year. 


CORN 


HOOPESTOWN, ILL., June 15—Sweet 
Corn: Heavy rains June 12 and 13 re- 
stored favorable moisture conditions. 
Growth good. About 10 per cent of acre- 
age to be planted. 


BUCKEYTOWN, MD., June 17—Golden 
Hybrid Sweet Corn: About 10 per cent 
increase in acreage. Planting completed 
about June 15. Good stands but some- 
what unfavorably affected by extremely 
wet weather. 


RISING SUN, MD., June 17—Corn: Very 
wet, cold season has caused poor stands 
and much late planting. Heavy rains 
washed fields badly. We doubt if the 
most favorable season from now on can 
produce a crop better than last year. 
Acreage satisfactory; probably a little 
above last year. 


TOMATOES 


HOOPESTOWN, ILL., June 15—Tomatoes: 
Transplanting completed with about 100 
per cent increase in acreage. Fields 
look fine. 


VALLONIA, IND., June 15—Tomatoes: 
Will complete setting of plants this week. 
Acreage 40 per cent above last year. Crop 
is looking good; much better than this 
time last year. Some disease among 
Southern grown plants; have reset some 
with home grown plants which are the 
finest we have ever grown. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., June 11—Tomatoes: 
We are not canning this year due to lack 
of interest in the growing of tomatoes 
in our particular section. We understand 
there is more acreage than usual in coun- 
ties south in the more regular growing 
section, and the condition of the grow- 
ing crop is very good due to a very 
favorable season. Believe the prospective 
yield is above normal. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 18—Tomatoes: 
Long range weather forecast points to 
a very dry July, which would cut down 
the present good prospects. 


FARMINGDALE, N. J., June 18—Toma- 
toes: Excessive rain has’ retarded 
growth of plants and caused some re- 
planting. Normal acreage as compared 
with 1945. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, June 18—Tomatoes: 
200 acres planted; this is 100 acres short 
of last year, due to the fact that the 
planting weather this year was too wet. 
Should yield five tons to the acre; 5.7 
tons last year. 


CODORUS, PA., June 13—Tomatoes: 
Prospects 80 per cent; too much moisture 
during planting season. 


NEWBERN, TENN., June 15—Tomatoes: 
Acreage set several times last year; 
mostly uncontracted. Growers hoping 
for high prices on green wrap. Late 
blight has taken a toll of between 400 
and 500 acres in this county the last two 
weeks due to wet, cool weather all spring. 
Hot and dry now; may stop some of the 
blight. 


OTHER ITEMS 


FORT COLLINS, COLO., June 13—Red Sour 
Cherries: Have 35 per cent of a crop. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 18—Peas: 
Completed our pack on June 17 with an 
average yield of 75 cases per harvested 
acre, contrasted with 125 cases last year. 
Dry and very cold weather in the early 
part of the growing season, and extreme- 
ly hot weather, accounted for abandon- 
ment of some acreage and the sharp drop 
in yields. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 18—Asparagus: 
Cold, dark weather has aided quality but 
total season’s yield per acre is certain 
to be 20 to 30 per cent lower than 1945. 


WENATCHEE, WASH., June 13—Apples: 
20,557 acres; yield increase over last year 
about 30 per cent. Good condition. 

Pears: 4,550 acres; normal crop. Con- 
dition good. 

Peaches: 1,259 acres; yield increase 
about 20 per cent over last year. Good 
condition. 

Apricots: 1,882 acres. Condition good. 
A very heavy crop. 

Cherries: 1,665 acres; fruit very large. 
Condition good. 90 per cent crop. 

Plums and Prunes: 162 acres. A nor- 
mal crop. 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK ST. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  puone: 473 


IDEAL VINER 


FEEDER 


uith DISTRIBUTOR 


. » The Feeder That Saves Peas . .. Improves Quality 
. » « Decreases Breakage .. . Increases Capacity of Viner 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters are Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributors are the 
obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. The sav- 

5 ; é ings effected over the use of any other viner feeder, are so 
Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, essen- large that it is not unusual to hear pea packers say that the 
tial to best results. Ideal Viner Feeders more than save their cost each season. 


rs, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters oo: 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN J 
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CANNED FOODS HOLDING THEIR OWN 


Grocers’ Ads continue to feature canned foods-—Looking at the Ads— 
Consumers follow advertised brands and not necessarily only nationally 
advertised brands—-Brokers could do more—Good time to hitch-up with 
the advertising group—By BETTER PROFITS 


From time to time we read how indis- 
pensable are the canners and canned 
foods. It would have done those believ- 
ing this wholeheartedly good to have 
read last week from the quoted remarks 
of various retail food dealers: “If it had 
not been for canned foods and fresh 
vegetables we would have closed our 
markets weeks ago.” In spite of short- 
ages all along the line in something or 
other in preserved foods they are ap- 
parently still standbys. readers 
know, quite often this column analyzes 
food ads in order to catch trends as they 
take shape. It will be well for us to do 
this again, taking first as our medium 
this time, the small ads in a newspaper 
of comparatively small circulation in a 
community of about 30,000 people. 


Here is a leading service grocer with 
nine items in his whole ad. The first, 
given most space is for Swift’s Prem. 
Then we see Venice Maid Spaghetti, 
15% oz. can, Florida Gold Grapefruit 
Juice or a third of the items in the ad 
are for canned things to eat. Another, de- 
voting seven-eighths of his ad to recipes 
for the use of cheese, mentions a pint jar 
of Ripe Olives in his ad along with a 
cleanser and, of course, Medium Sharp 
and American Loaf cheese. As large a 
retail food market as there is in the 
locality advertises Peanut Butter, Van 
Camp Pork and Beans, Libby’s Deviled 
Ham, Fancy Chili Sauce Relish, Grape 
Juice, Del Monte Diced Beets, Early June 
Peas, Cut Beets and Golden Corn among 
a total of seventeen items in the ad. You 
will observe nine items are in foods can- 
ners supplied. A unit in a national vol- 
untary group advertises eight items and 
among them are Tomato Juice and Blend- 
ed Juices as well. It certainly seems as 
if canned foods are holding their own. 


WHAT ABOUT FROZEN FOODS? 


It is also interesting to note that in 
this time of shortages, we do not see 
frozen foods or those dehydrated in any 
of the ads. This would tend to prove 
one or perhaps two things. Either they 
have not grown in consumer popularity 
to a point where they are a “Draw,” as 
far as the consumer is concerned, or else 
that they too are scarce. Probably a 
little of each has prevented their inclu- 
sion in ads written to attract trade to 
retail outlets. While we are on this 
phase of competition, let’s remember, too, 
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that mass displays of these items are 
rather missing unless display space near 
the check-out counter might be counted 
as in their favor. I doubt this but con- 
clude instead that this valuable space 
is given to them in order that stocks 
may be moved in due course at a profit, 
and possibly some new users secured. 


We will look a moment at the ad in 
one of the down town papers of one of 
the larger super market outlets, doing 
a business of over two million dollars a 
year in the city and surrounding towns. 
There are forty-seven items in the ad 
exclusive of meat items. Lo, here is a 
dehydrated pea soup but no frozen foods. 
The soup is one of a family of foods 
and no doubt is advertised out of cour- 
tesy to the local representative of the 
manufacturer. But—here is old time 
Habitant Pea Soup, Cut Spears of Green 
Asparagus, Condensed Soup, Tomato 
Sauce, Blended Vegetable Juice Cocktail, 
Fancy Cut Beets, Raviola with Meat, 
Baby Foods, Grade A Grapefruit Juice, 
Swift’s Prem, Tomato Catsup, Blended 
Juice, twelve items in all, twenty-five 
per cent of the items in the ad are in 
foods put on the market by canners. It 
would seem we have little to complain 
about as far as distributors advertising 
support is concerned. 


We may note in passing, however, that 
the items appearing in more than one ad 
are usually those which are nationally 
advertised. In other words, the distribu- 
tor feels that if the canner supports his 
brands by national advertising, consum- 
ers must be attracted to them before 
they will purchase others, less well 
known. This might offer an incentive 
to us for the advertising support of our 
labels until they too, are in a like posi- 
tion. 


VOLUNTARY 


It is safe to say that none of the pre- 
served foods mentioned as being in- 
cluded in the ads noted were placed there 
because of the insistence or suggestion 
of the packers. In spite of our many 
suggestions, in spite of the logicalness of 
such procedure, it simply does not seem 
to be in the cards that canners repre- 
sentatives can successfully initiate the 
placing of ads in local appeals to house- 
wives for buying support. I still think 
much more along these lines can and 
should be done by canners through their 
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‘sales forces. Direct representatives will, 


of course, be most successful in having 
this done. Brokers ought to do more of 
such supporting sales work. 


If canners everywhere are not think- 
ing about placing their accounts in the 
hands of wholesalers supporting volun- 
tary advertising groups, and also ar- 
ranging to pay for advertising support, 
they should be. In cities coming under 
my observation lately, I see much activ- 
ity in the listing of additional retail 
members of such groups. There will 
come a time when the advertising sup- 
port alone of such organizations will be 
of more than little value to canner mem- 
bers and worth all it costs. 


Better get in line now when the get- 
ting is easier than it will be later on. 
Do not argue you will sell all you can 
pack this year and probably next, use 
some of the profits you will make to- 
ward establishing a strong consumer de- 
mand for your products. This can be 
fostered by the support of a group of 
retail dealers working together for their 
mutual benefit and that of their con- 
sumer customers. 


Some of you have been working with 
certain wholesale dealers for many years. 
Or super market operators. As long as 
it seems so hard to get representatives 
accustomed to seeing to it that local ad- 
vertising support is given your brands 
at regular intervals, why not include, as 
a gentleman’s agreement, in any con- 
tracts you may make with distributors 
that a certain amount of advertising be 
done at retail in support of your brands 
and at the expense of the distributor. 
This, of course, would only be expected 
from jobbers who are not sponsors of 
voluntary groups. Work out your plans 
as you see fit, but work out something! 
Your sales and profits will increase as 
you do. 


HONOR RETURNING VETERANS 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., Inc., New 
York wholesale grocers, were hosts to 
135 returned veterans of World War II 
at a dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
that city last week. David D. Kiviat, 
general sales manager for the company, 
was chairman of the dinner committee 
made up of employes of the “Premier” 
organization which welcomed back their 
fellow-workers. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station usu 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER: 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed, FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 
With 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 


Write for full particulars, plans for walking 


4 


} fields, etc. 

THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 

LitHoGRAPHING Co.INc. “The Original Grader House” 
—— GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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ADJUSTMENT 

NO. 1 

is 

PromtnN elivery 


THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Big Job Well Done—Bright For An Even 

Bigger One—The Country’s Business is 

Good—Prices Present a Puzzling Picture— 
Matters of Interest and Importance 


OUTLOOK BRIGHT — Interest naturally 
centers upon crops and their condition, 
since spot supplies have long since van- 
ished, and too many shelves are bare of 
too many items of canned foods. An 
award of merit should go to the whole- 
sale distributors for a magnificent job 
is partialling out the supplies so that 
they would cover the widest possible ter- 
ritory. Price control is undoubtedly due 
a large measure of this credit, since if 
that had not existed (and if it does not 
continue to exist) the huge consumer de- 
mand would have quickly syphoned off 
the supplies, through a few active chan- 
nels, leaving many without. That is the 
essence of the battle against inflation, 
which if it had been allowed to occur in 
a widespread manner, would have forced 
supplies into a few large hands, leaving 
the many to go without, or to pay the 
exorbitant prices which invariably hap- 
pen. In other words, with a free and 
open market which so many heedlessly 
advocate, the big fish would have gob- 
bled up the supplies at rising prices, and 
then resold at their premiums, thus 
quickly cleaning up supplies and making 
it impossible for the little fish to get any, 
and forcing prices to a level that would 
have put them out of reach of the aver- 
age consumer. In the realm of canned 
foods that is never to be desired. Prac- 
tically the entire consuming public has 
been educated to canned foods, and has 
learned to appreciate them, but if the 
prices take them out of reach it will be 
forced to find other items, and again that 
would not be good for these staple foods. 
All investigations into the market have 
shown that it is the middle or medium 
class of consumers who are the main 
users of canned foods, if, indeed, it is 
not the lower-ten upon whom you must 
depend mainly for a steady market. 

As you prepare for the busy oncoming 
season it is encouraging to see that pros- 
pects are of the brighest. As we have 
so often said you can, with complete 
confidence, produce every can of good 
food possible, with the assurance of a 
ready market at a profit to you. And 
as a humanitarian measure you should 
feel the duty of doing just that in face 
of the world’s heavy need of foods, not 
alone to feed the half billion starving 
in other countries but to care for our 
own home folks. 

General business is good. 
Secretary of Commerce: 

“Right now production is at the high- 
est rate in the peace-time history of the 
country and is co~tinuing to rise. Whole- 


Says the 
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salers’ profits last year were 131 per 
cent above the 1936-1939 average and 


- retailers’ profits were 190 per cent higher 


than during the prewar period. Both 
figures are after taxes. Retail sales 
right now are more than 30 per cent 
higher than they were a year ago. Manu- 
facturers’ profits were set back tempo- 
rarily during the transition period from 
war production but are again on the 
increase.” 


PRICES—The difficulty, or at least the 
danger, of attempting to quote prices, 
even on such products as green beans 
which have been removed from control, 
is shown in an objecting letter, from 
Florida, just at hand. The writer says: 
“In your issue of June 3rd... one of 
your correspondents says that Florida 
canners are offering new beans for 
prompt shipment at $1.70 for French 
Style Fancies. May we inform you that 
there isn’t a canner in Florida who has 
any French Style No. 2 beans left. 
Furthermore, may we inform you that 
the writer of that article (Our New York 
Correspondent) is absolutely wrong when 
he says that Florida canners are offer- 
ing Fancy Cut Beans at $1.52% to $1.55 
f.o.b. cannery. In the first place there 
is no canner in Florida who has any 
No. 2 Fancy Beans left in stock, and ‘the 
ones which were available, but which 
have been shipped out long ago, brought 
$1.71 per doz. We though you might be 
interested in this correction.” 


Meantime we have seen _ published 
prices of $1.08 for 2s standard beans; 
No. 2 ex. standards at $1.20; round pod 
2s, $1.871%4; 10s, $6.50. French style 2s, 
$1.66; 10s, $7.54. Mark you well, those 
are not our prices. Inquiry in this mar- 
ket says there are no prices on green 
beans, each house apparently making its 
own prices when, and if they have any- 
thing to sell. But there’is the rub. No 
canner seems able to keep anything on 
hand, not even among the citrus canners 
who have already been cleaned out of a 
record pack. Such prices as you may 
see in print are from the handlers, not 
from first hands. If you are selling any 
goods we wish you would, in confidence, 
give us the prices for our own, indi- 
vidual and not for publication, informa- 
tion. It is a personal matter with every 
canner, we know; and probably few if 
any canners have anything to sell, having 
allotted their expected packs, and are 
first anxious to cover those sales, before 
taking on any others. But give us some 
first hand prices. 


OTHER MATTERS—To permit processors 
to sell subsidized canned and frozen vege- 
tables in a normal manner, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on June 13 an- 
nounced the extension of terminal dates 
in the 1945 canned and frozen vegetable 
subsidy programs. The terminal date of 


eligible sales has been extended from 
June 30, 1946, to September 30, 1946. 
The terminal date for filing applications 
for payment has been extended from 
June 30, 1946, to November 30, 1946. 

This is the final extension of terminal 
dates in the 1945 programs. 

If subsidies are discontinued or if price 
control is suspended for any subsidized 
canned or frozen vegetable prior to Sep- 


‘tember 30, 1946, the terminal date of 


eligible sales on such product will be 
changed to the date such discontinuance 
or suspension becomes effective, says the 
announcement. 

As an idea of the extent, and we might 
say, almost the ferocity of demand, we 
give you that California pack of toma- 
toes in 1945, which together with the 
carry over amounted to 2,362,944 cases; 
yet on June Ist there were but 411 cases 
left! These tomatoes were used to sup- 
ply the Pacific coast regions, not ship- 
ped to the hungry East, or even the mid- 
west. There just seems to be no way to 
gauge the extent of the popular demand. 
And you ought to write that down in 
your history book for future reference. 
There are many living today who in the 
early years of this century would have 
told you that you were cracked if you 
had said such a thing would come to pass. 
Where is the next stop? That depends 
on how well you take care of your share 
of the supply, to the end that no buyer 
will ever be disappointed in her purchase 
of any canned food. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Moves Along—Distributors Refuse 
to be Worried by Boogie-men Erected to 
Scare Them—Buyers Pressing for Tomatoes 
—Crop Outlook Regarded as Good—Private 
Label Houses Seeking More Goods—Some 
Asparagus Arriving——Heavy Demand for Fish 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 20, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—While there are many 
factors which remain to be cleared up 
with respect to pricing of 1946 packs, 
the trade is going ahead with its opera- 
tions confident that adjustments can be 
made when the time arrives. The spot 
market, of course, has been a dead propo- 
sition for some time past, due to ab- 
sence of offerings, but further trading 
in new packs is reported, confined mostly 
to distributors with established sources 
of supply. Reports on the new pea pack 
situation are favorable, and tomato re- 
ports are also generally encouraging. 
The fruit situation also appears favor- 
able at this time. 
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BROKERS 


thorough 


coverage 
of a 
prosperous 
territory 


Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


Non-Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Headquarters: Warehouse Facilities: 
Marianna, Florida Dothan, Alabama 


At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


% TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 
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BURT LABELERS 


1 with this Burt Case 
Packer Does the Work 


Write for our labeler folder entitled: ‘Five 
Quick Facts About the Burt Universal Labeler’’. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE OUTLOOK—Many distributors pro- 
fess to be concerned over the extent to 
which both retailers and consumers have 
been accumulating excess holdings of 
canned foods, and fear the effect of these 
“hidden reserves” on the market when, 
and if, prices turn downward. While 
this situation is undoubtedly influencing 
some distributors in their long-range 
planning, inventory policies for the cur- 
rent year will again emphasize rebuild- 
ing of inventories on most lines, it is 
indicated. 


TOMATOES—While unfavorable weather 
has necessitated some replanting in both 
the East and Midwest, and the pack 
thus will be retarded somewhat, reports 
from canners remain optimistic on pros- 
pects for the season. Only a limited 
amount of business on new pack whole 
tomatoes has been written as yet, al- 
though a good volume has been done on 


products. Distributors currenty§ are 
pressing regular supply sources for 


promises of prompt shipment out of the 
early pack of whole tomatoes to fill out 
badly depleted, or exhausted, inventories. 


PEAS—With the pea canning season at 
hand, demand for additional commit- 
ments is reported, with canners generally 
inclined to go slow on making further 
bookings. Despite adverse weather con- 
ditions in a few instances, the over-all 
crop situation is reported favorable, and 
the trade is looking for a heavy pro- 
duction, with perhaps a larger percent- 
age of top qualities than has been the 
case during the past few seasons. Mean- 
while, aside from some offerings of stan- 
dards and sub-standards, the spot market 
is barren of supply for general trading. 


CORN—Distributors have been endeav- 
oring to line up additional contracts on 
new pack fancy corn for private label, 
and are somewhat concerned over re- 
ports that some growers may divert their 
acreage from canning corn to crops that 
promise them a better yield. It is still 
some time until the packing season ar- 
rives, however, and the trade generally 
is somewhat inclined to discount reports 
of possible pack curtailment. 


ASPARAGUS—Small deliveries from the 
new pack are reaching the trade, but it 
is not yet known what canner prices will 
be. Hence, while distributors can take 
in shipments from canneries, they will 
not be in position to move these goods 
into retailing channels until the price 
situation is clarified. Coast reports in- 
dicate that California’s production, after 
a late start, may top last year. Spotty 
reports are being received from other 
areas, with short deliveries indicated in 
some instances. 


BEANS—While interest in standards is 
none too keen at this writing, a good de- 
mand for fancy beans is reported, and 
buyers are seeking to line up additional 
contracts on new pack, both green and 
wax. 


SALMON—The trade is awaiting action 
on pricing of the 1946 pack. With ship- 
ments from early packing seasons in 
Alaska beginning to reach Seattle, it is 
expected that canners will be under pres- 
sure to speed up labeling and shipping 
operations, pending announcement of 
price schedules. There is a heavy de- 
mand for salmon from all parts of the 
country, and the new pack is expected 
to move quickly into distributing chan- 
nels after the government set-aside has 
been completed. 


SARDINES—With nothing forthcoming 
up to the time of writing with respect 
to a ceiling hike on sardines, Maine 
canners continue to withhold from the 
market the small stocks packed thus far 
and available for civilian distribution. 
With substantial price rises permitted 
this week on dairy products and ceilings 
for other foods on the rise, it is not ex- 
pected that OPA will be able to refuse 
Maine canners their demand for more 
remunerative returns. Meanwhile, the 
government has called for tenders of 
new pack California sardines, and offer- 
ings of the latter to the trade are small. 


OTHER FISH—With Jumbo shrimp in 
limited quantities quoted at a price fig- 
uring out $9 per dozen, or better, de- 
livered to buyer’s warehouse, most dis- 
tributors are writing off canned shrimp 
until the market comes down to earth. 
Tuna deliveries are fair, but stocks are 
moving out readily into retailing chan- 
nels, and wholesalers are not meeting 
with much success in efforts to build up 
inventories. Crabmeat and lobster are 
available in only limited fashion, and are 
moving rapidly. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Aside from a cur- 
tailed pack of California Bartlett pears 
and limited production of R. A. cherries 
in that state, the outlook for major fruit 
packs this season remains good, barring 
serious labor disputes which may halt 
canning operations at the peak of the 
season. Distributors have booked a good 
volume of future business, and are hope- 
ful that heavy packs will materialize, 
thus easing one of the sorest supply 
spots in the canned foods line. With 
quick-freezers limiting operations on ’cots 
and peaches, which are in oversupply in 
frozen form, it is expected that growers 
will be forced to turn to canners and 
driers for outlets for this season’s indi- 
cated heavy crops of these fruits. 


cITRUS—Canner offerings of canned 
citrus products out of the South have 
tapered off as packing operations have 
concluded, and while some goods remain 
to be shipped, the trade is now looking 
to the West Coast for additional supplies. 
Expected pack of Valencia orange juice 
in California will run well below last 
season, and with most canners booked to 
their expected capacity, offerings in the 
open market are few and far between. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Stocks on Hand in Tin and Glass—But Few 
Unsold—Detailed Movements of the °45 
Packs—Some Records Made, Notably in 
Tomatoes—Crops in Good Shape—About 
Through on Asparagus—Control in Sardine 
Pack Not Wanted—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 20, 1946. 


spots—The carryover figures of Cali- 
fornia canned fruits, tomatoes and 
tomato products as of June 1, exclusive 


‘of goods that have been sold to the Gov- 


ernment, have made an appearance, these 
covering packs made both in tin and 
glass. The reports on tomatoes and all 
fruits except cling peaches, fruit cock- 
tail and mixed fruits, were made by 
the Canners League of California, while 
those on the three items listed as excep- 
tions were made by the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board. The reports are in detail, 
fruits being listed in both actual cases 
and cases reduced to the No. 21% basis, 
with full figures for each size container. 
In the following digest of the report the 
No. 2% basis is followed for fruits. 
Actual cases are used in the figures on 
tomatoes. 


FRUITS—Apricots on hand on June 1 
totalled 43,240 cases, of which 2,702 were 
unsold. A year earlier the total stock 
on hand, sold and unsold, amounted to 
169,551 cases, of which 18,556 were un- 
sold. Stocks of cherries on hand were 
4,355 cases, with 1,887 of these unsold. 
A year ago stocks amounted to 1,643 
eases, of which 232 were unsold. Total 
stocks of pears were 34,882 cases, of 
which 2,515 were unsold, compared with 
48,945 cases a year earlier, of which 9,150 
were unsold. Holdings of freestone 
peaches were 13,958 cases, of which 7,097 
were unsold, against 4,187 cases a year 
earlier, when 2,622 were unsold. The 
carryover of clingstone peaches amount- 
ed to 217,002 cases, of which 2,020 cases 
were unsold. A year earlier the figures 
were 205,279 cases and 32,862 cases, re- 
spectively. Total stocks of fruit cocktail 
were 107,475 cases, with 16,259 of these 
unsold, while a year ago these were 
117,946 cases, of which 22,599 were un- 
sold. Stocks of mixed fruits were 2,514 
cases, with 2,103 unsold. Carryover fig- 
ures on this item were not compiled a 
year ago. 

The movement of apricots from June 1, 
1945 to June 1, 1946 amounted to 4,075,- 
563 cases, against 7,532,571 cases the 
previous season. The movement of cher- 
ries was 506,768 cases, against 257,057 
cases the season before. Pears moved 
out to the tune of 1,499,429 cases, com- 
pared with 1,398,449 cases a year earlier. 
The movement of freestone peaches was 
510,571 cases, against 337,014 cases the 
year before, while the movement of cling- 
stone peaches 12,236,492 cases, 
against 12,284,484 cases. Fruit cock- 
tail had a movement of 6,045,806 cases, 
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against 6,205,564 the year before, while 
a total of 562,069 cases of mixed fruits 
were moved. 


VEGETABLES—The carryover figures on 
canned tomatoes and tomato products do 
not include tomato paste or tomato cat- 
sup and chili sauce packed in glass bot- 
tles. The total stock on hand, sold and 
unsold, on June 1, with the totals a year 
earlier, are as follows: Round tomatoes, 
a total of 6,113 cases, of which 411 cases 
were unsold. Tomato products in tin, 
465,166 cases, of which 158,647 cases 
were unsold, against 636,970 cases a year 
earlier, of which 81,147 were unsold. 


Here’s a sample of the statistics that 
may set a record of some kind. Last 
year’s pack of tomatoes in California 
amounted to 2,280,639 cases and there 
was a carryover on June 1, 1945 of 
82,305 cases, making a total of 2,362,944 
cases available. A year later there were 
but 6,113 cases on hand and of these 
but 411 cases were unsold. And of a 
total pack and carryover of tomato prod- 
ucts of 15,351,187 cases last year there 
were but 158,647 cases unsold on June 
1 of this year. The unsold stocks of 
tomato products the first of the month 
were: juice 6,941 cases, puree 37,258, 
catsup 655 and tomato sauce or hot 
sauce 113,793. 


PROSPECTS—A_ report on California 
fruit and nut crop prospects was brought 
out under date of June 11, by the Cali- 
fornia Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, and this indicates that most 
crops are in good shape, with but little 
damage from the rain. Apples will be 
a smaller crop than in 1945, with Grav- 
ensteins lighter than most late varieties. 
The apricot tonnage is listed at 298,000 
tons, with a Washington production of 
about 26,600 tons and a Utah crop of 
4,800 tons. Cherries promise a crop of 
50,400 tons, compared with 30,800 tons 
last year, with that of Royal Anns rela- 
tively lighter than shipping varieties. 
Fig prospects rate 87 per cent of a full 
crop. Olives promise to be a light crop 
again, prospects not being as satisfactory 
as a year earlier. Peaches promise a 
crop of 500,000 tons of clingstones and 
291,000 tons of freestones, making very 
heavy thinning necessary. California will 
produce fewer pears than in 1945, with 
229,000 tons of Bartletts indicated and 
4,000 tons of other varieties. An 89,000 
‘on crop of plums is forecast, as com- 
pared with 71,000 tons last year. Con- 
ditions point to a crop of 200,000 tons of 
prunes, compared with 226,000 tons in 
1945. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus season is 
voing into its final lap and it is now nip 
and tuck to see whether or not last year’s 
record can be topped. Weather condi- 
‘ions have favored the crop and there 
has been less of a June letdown than in 
ome years. Canners have been con- 
ventrating efforts on items in the pack 
‘avored by ceiling prices in the past so 
‘hat some items may be in rather heavy 
upply and others below normal. 
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FISH—The California fishing industry 
split over a Governmental proposal to 
place the war-time allocation program 
for the sardine pack into operation again. 
Only minority groups favored resump- 
tion of Government control at the public 
hearing held in San Francisco June 12, 
but some speakers were quite outspoken 
in declaring that control is necessary in 
getting the desired quantities of fish 
canned, because otherwise too much of 
the catch would go to reduction plants. 

A majority of fishermen, boat owners, 


cannery operators and reduction plant 
operators expressed opposition to Gov- 
ernment control, holding that the goal 
of 3,800,000 cases sought could be real- 
ized through cooperation within the in- 
dustry. 

The California Supreme Court is 
studying a petition from five Monterey 
sardine canning plants which sought to 
compel the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission to issue reduction permits to 
new operators. Under State law the 
Commission has established a limit of 


ELIMINATE 
NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME 


What would an extra production day 
—or two duys of “Full-blast” produc- 
tion—available at the peak-load pe- 
riod of the tomato season mean? That 
much time—even twice the amount — 
is lost each season, a few minutes ata 
time, with equipment of obsolete de- 
sign. With undependable equipment, 
hours at a stretch may be lost. To 
greater capacity and improved qual- 
ity Langsenkamp construction = 
strength for dependable service an 
design to reduce non-productive time 


to a minimum. 


Indiana Paddle 
Finisher 


Brush Finisher 
Pulper 


Unit 
Langsenkamp 


Improved Sanitary 
Indiana E-Z-Adjust 


Kook-More Cooking 


Re-heating Unit 


YOU CAN OPERATE AT 
““FULL-BLAST” SPEED 


@ “Full-blast” speed calls for equip- 
ment with endurance, dependabil- 
ity and efficiency—construction that 
has strength and ruggedness for 
continuous peak loads—design that 
cuts time for changes and washups. 
Langsenkamp Production Units 
have these advantages. Whether In- 
diana E-Z-Adjust or Indiana Stand- 
ard-type pulpers, Indiana Paddle or 
Indiana Sanitary Brush finishers, 
extra seasons for hard service prove 
construction strength—reduce 
power cost—indicate ease of oper- 
ation—quick changes and rapid 
cleaning, extra production hours a 
season. 


Specifications and data with full descrip- 
tion of various Langsenkamp Units in New 
Catalog No. 46 will show why Langsen- 
kamp Equipment is better. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. » INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


UNGSENKAM. 


GOOD EQuipme 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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The Ideal 
Leak-Proof Lining 


for 
Kraut and Pickle Vats and Barrels 
Easily applied —- One coat lasts years. 


Manufactured by 


GREEN BAY SEED CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


WHY 
ENGINEERED DESIGN 
PALLETS? 


In the average fork-truck pallet installation the 
capital investment in pallets is greater than in the 
mechanical equipment. You demand ENGINEERED 
ESIGN in your industrial trucks to guarantee 
that you are receiving tie most modern equipment 
adapted to your particular requirements and which 
will result not only in a reasonable first-cost but 
a low maintenance charge. It is only practical to 
demand as much from your pallet equipment. 


Pallets IJucorporaled 


Manufacturers of 
ENGINEERED DESIGN PALLETS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

Telephone 2-2892 


395,000 tons of sardines which may be 
taken for reduction purposes. The Com- 
mission is empowered to grant permits 
to reduction plants and requires new 
operators to have their plants inspected 
by May 15 to determine if they are prop- 
erly equipped. Old reduction plants may 
apply for permits without an inspection 
until August 1, when the season opens. 
The five packing companies claimed they 
are being discriminated against. 


FRANCIS TO AIR TALK 


Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corporation, will 
speak at 5:15 P.M. (EDT) over the 
Columbia network on Tuesday, June 25, 
in ceremonies commemorating the enact- 
ment of the original Federal Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906. 

The talk will be broadcast from a 
meeting in New York, under the aus- 
pices of the American Bar and other 
associations, and will be titled “The 
National Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law, 
Instituted by the 1906 Act—Its Basic 
Value to the Food Industry.” 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Heavier Shrimp Production, Less Canning— 

Shrimp Pack Shrinking—Apparently High 

Prices are Necessary—Cold Storage Shrimp 

Increasing—Still Canning Oysters—Crabs 
Show Big Increase 


By “Bayou” 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in this 


section increased nearly one-third last 
week over the previous week, but the 
shrimp pack dropped over fifty percent, 
which indicates that the raw market ab- 
sorbed more of the shrimp produced last 
week than the previous one. 

The total amount of shrimp produced 
last week was 6,225 barrels, of which 
amount 690 barrels went to the canner- 
ies and 4,336 barrels of shrimp were 
produced the previous week, of which 
amount 1,530 barrels went to the can- 
neries. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 
3,744 standard cases of shrimp were can- 
ned during the week from June 2 to June 
8, 1946. This brought the pack for this 
season to 146,894 standard cases as 
against 410,085 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season, and 
of 385,882 the previous season. It looks 
like the shrimp pack this season is going 
to be about 35 percent of what it was 
last season. There are only eight sea- 
food canneries now operating out of the 
39 in this section. 

The limited quantity of shrimp avail- 
able to the canneries, and the high price 
that the canneries have to pay for raw 
material, makes the offering of canned 
shrimp necessarily higher in price to 
what they were when shrimp were plenti- 
ful and the price paid to the fishermen 
was considerably lower. A price of $9 
per dozen for canned shrimp sounds high 
now, but it is doubtful if a much lower 
price is possible as long as raw material 
and labor stay at their present high 
level. 

While the shrimp pack this season 
dropped about 65 percent, the accumu- 
lation of frozen shrimp in the cold stor- 
age increased over 100 percent, as the 
total holding of shrimp in cold storage 
on June 6, 1945 was 722,050 pounds, 
whereas on June 6, 1946 the holding's 
were 1,464,658 pounds, and on May 30, 
1946, were 1,715,062 pounds. 

There has been an accumulation of 
cooked and peeled shrimp in cold stor- 
age this season, which did not exist last 
season, as 38,206 pounds of cooked and 
peeled shrimp were in cold storage on 
June 6, 1946, and none on June 6, 1945. 

It is interesting to note that shrimp 
now constitutes over 50 percent of the 
total amount of frozen seafood in cold 
storage in this country. 

Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


Florida—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
25,100 lbs.; Mayport, 21,900 lbs.; St. Au- 
gustine, 700 lbs.; Fernandina, 30,900 lbs. 

Georgia—Brunswick, 26,300 lbs.; Dar- 
ien and Valona, 10,250 lbs.; Thunderbolt, 
68,300 Ibs. 

South Carolina—Beaufort, 22,000 lbs. 


OYSTERS—Ordinarily the end of the 
oyster canning season is May 1, but this 
year canning of oysters in Louisiana ex- 
tended through May, and the reports 
from Louisiana show that 2,552 barrels 
of oysters were produced there last week, 
and of this amount 1,370 barrels were 
canned. 


HARD CRABS—There was a healthy in- 


-erease of 148,550 pounds of hard crabs 


last week over the previous week, as 
577,160 pounds were produced last week 
and 429,610 pounds the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 551,160 pounds of 
hard crabs last week and Biloxi, Miss., 
26,000 pounds. 

Approximately a 25 percent increase 
in the production of both fresh cooked 
and processed crab meat took place last 
week. 

The price of processed crab meat is 
$7.50 per dozen for lump, $6.25 for white 
and $5.50 for claw, f.o.b. factory. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 23-26, 1946—National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Il. 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 16-17, 1946—Annual Meeting, 
National Shrimp Canners Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


JULY 28, 1946—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 

JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

AUGUST 13-16, 1946—38th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE BRINED CITRUS PEEL 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 9) 


fornia. Established as it is in Southern 
California, the Atterbury Company of 
Ontario is, as a necessary corollary to 
its being a pioneer of the industry in 
this country, the largest Citrus Peel Pro- 
cessor in the West. With its large, mod- 
ern, and well-equipped processing plant 
located in the heart of the Western citrus 
belt, the company selects only the best 
citrus peels and turns them into diced 
and cupped products that reach baker 
suppliers and glace and candied fruit 
manufacturers all over the country. The 
company produces grapefruit, orange, 
and lemon peels in diced form, and lemon 
and orange peels in halves. 

It is generally considered that Cali- 
fornia oranges and lemons supply super- 
ior peels for the brined peel industry. 
The skins of these fruits are clearer, 
thicker, have a deeper color and more 
flavor than those of their eastern coun- 
terpart. 


RAW PRODUCT SUPPLY 


The raw product comes direct to the 
Atterbury plant from the major juicing 
plants in Southern California. Chief 
among its suppliers are the Exchange 
Orange Products of Ontario, the Caltone 
Corporation of Anaheim, and the Tree- 
Sweet Products of Santa Ana. These 
places represent double selectivity; for 
in order to be used for juicing, the fruits 
are subjected first to the most careful 
scrutiny, with an eye to perfection of 
color and taste. They are cleaned, scrub- 
bed, and polished. And then—the At- 
terbury buyers select again, obtaining 
for their Ontario plant citrus peels that 
are necessarily the best to be had. 


THE PROCESS 


The peels that go into the Atterbury 
plant are large and thick, and deep in 
color. They are carried by cup elevator 
into a 10-ton bin inside the plant, where 
they are stored for immediate opera- 
tions. From the bin they go first to the 
vibrating screens, where seeds and other 
foreign matter are shaken out. They are 
then run onto an inspection table, where 
they go through a rigid inspection by 
specially trained girls who pick out all 
the peels that do not, for reasons of 
blemishes, color, or thickness, quite ap- 
proach the self-set standards for the 
top-notch product destined to leave the 
plant. 


From the inspection table the peels, 
turned crown up, are fed into a special 
pulp-cleaning and deragging machine. 
This ingenious machine, an innovation of 
the Atterbury designers, is a double- 
cylinder-action device which removes 
pulp and rag more expertly than it has 
been done by hand. 


After leaving the deragging process, 
the peels, if they are to be diced, go into 
the dicing machine. The next operation 
—whether they’re diced, sliced, or halved 
—entails a thorough and relentless wash- 
ing in the “washer reel,” a stainless steel 
cylinder with one-quarter inch perfora- 
tions, in which the peels are revolved and 
bombarded with streams of water until 
they are thoroughly cleaned and separ- 
ated from all pieces of membrane and 
segment, pulp and seeds. 


From the washer reel they are put, 
finally, into the 50-gallon barrels for 
shipment to the manufacturer. They are 
cupped, nested and packed in concentric 
rings (if they are halves)—and it is then 
that the salt solution is added... . to- 
gether with certain other preserving 


chemicals in small quantities that pre- 
serve and keep the peels over a consider- 
able length of time in a good sound 
merchantable condition. 


These solutions have been found to 
play an important part in the entire pro- 
cess. Very careful attention to the 
strength and composition of the salt solu- 
tion is necessary; and the chemicals add- 
ed are important in preventing the devel- 
opment of unfavorable molds or yeasts 
which might affect quality, or the devel- 
opment of decay bacteria. 


THE INDUSTRY IN GENERAL 


As for the outlook of the industry in 
general, Mr. Atterbury offers the follow- 
ing comment: 


“It has been generally considered that 
certain items in the fruit specialty line 
that were imported before the war might, 
now that the war is over, be imported 
again from those countries formerly the 
principal suppliers. However, the domes- 
tie manufacturers of glace fruits indi- 
cate that they would prefer to do busi- 
ness in American citrus peels provided 
they can depend on the quality and 
source of supply. They prefer to do busi- 
ness with American people, where no in- 
terpreting or foreign exchange problems 
present themselves. And domestic brined 
peel processors have proven they are 
capable of consistent quality and quan- 
tity. There is no reason to believe that 
American manufacturers will leave their 
American processors. For those of us 
who have established good reputations 
through these critical years, it is con- 
ceivable that the business will be held, 
provided the manufacturers may continue 
to receive the right kind of article.” 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


June 24, 1946 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Comorany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Keifer 24 Valve Filler, set up for 14 ounce bot- 
tles, good mechanical condition. Adv. 4690, The Canning Trade. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Five used copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tilting type; ten Semi-Automatic Labelers including 
Ermold, Liquid National, World Improved, World Jr., and 
Oslund; Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo and Adriance Duplex and 
single Rotary Automatic Crowners; Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 
Waukesha geared Head Pump, ideal for mayonnaise; fifteen 
Bottle Washers and Rinsing Machines. All of this equipment 
can be inspected and shipped immediately. This offer is subject 
to prior sale. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—3,000 feet of Gravity Case Con- 
veyor, roller wheel type, complete with stands, curves, ete. 
Priced to move. Adv. 4695, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three late model Buck Bean Snippers, belt 
driven. Complete with hopper and inspection conveyors. Snip- 
pers like new. Washington Parish Canning Co., P. O. Box 56, 
Franklinton, La. 


FOR SALE—60,000 gallons of glass lined Pfaudler Tanks 
both horizontal and upright. Large steel Tanks for food stuffs 
or oils. J. H. Day Mixer; several Filters; 50 gallon copper 
Alcohol Still; Jewell Polar Water Still; 2 pure nickel Kettles 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, the 100 gallon has mixer; 2—250 
gallon copper Kettles just tinned; 100 gallon copper Kettle not 
tinned; 50 gallon copper Kettle not tinned; 5—50 gallon Dump 
Kettles; 3 x 3 Creamery Package ammonia self contained Com- 
pressor, like new; 2—7% x 7% York ammonia Compressors; 
125 H.P. Erie City Economic Boiler; Cleaver Brooks oil fired 
30 H.P. Boiler with oil tanks, feed, return system; 150’ 14” 
Roller Conveyor; 50 gallon stainless steel Milk Pasteurizer; 
Holmes Hoop Driver; 3—8 head Crowners; 2 Bottle Pasteurizers 
(Barry Wehmiller and George J. Meyer); George J. Meyer 
Liquid and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washers. Charles S. Jacobo- 
witz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Bean Royal High Pressure Pump, 35 gal. 
capacity, 400 lb. pressure, 10 h.p. motor attached. Brand new 
and has never been used. Northwestern Canning & Packing 
Co., Saffner, Fla. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Gooseneck Elevator 16” x 20’; Rod Reel Wash- 
ers; 150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Junior Tomato Juice Extrac- 
tor; Bean Shaker Washer; Can Washers, etc. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Townsend Bean Cutter, large capacity; Ameri- 
can Utensil Juice Extractor Model C with chopping box; Conco 
Electric Hoist, half ton capacity, 110 v. 60 cy. single phase with 
“on” “off” switch and long cord ready to plug in and use; 
Bonded De-watering or Vibrating Screen, large capacity; 
Rapids-Standard Power Booster Elevator 15 feet with 12 inch 
new belt, like new. All equipment good as new but priced for 
quick sale. Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Burt Can Labeler completely reworked for 1 
to 10 can sizes. Dorsett-Jones, Inc., Belvedere Ave. & Western 
Maryland Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1112. 
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FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 10 or 12 foot American Live Steam Pre- 
heater that is not permissible to use on tomato products. Must 
be in A-1 condition. Adv. 4694, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 Tomato Pulp Fillers for No. 1 cans, and 1 
Tomato Pulp Filler for No. 10 convertible to 46 oz. cans. Ayars 
preferred. Lord-Mott Co., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—One Juice Filler for 46 oz. cans. Adv. 4699, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—160 bu. Asgrow Stringless Green Pod Beans; 
2,300 lbs. Associated Narrowgrain Hybrid 26 x 15 Sweet Corn 
Seed. Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


~ WANTED—All kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—All kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED—Peas, Green and Wax Beans, Whole and Cut, also 
Tomatoes, Lima Beans, Corn, Asparagus, ete., in Fancy and 
Extra Standard Grades, No. 2 and No. 10 tins. Also quote 
Fruit and Berries items. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAR EAST AGENCY—Exclusive representation in the Phil- 
ippines, China and India. 20 years experience in the Far East. 
All our agents personal contacts. Adv. 4698, The Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


REMOVE 


FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 


Whole Grain 


QUALITY 
SEPARATORS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operations of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases 
of canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general 
line of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products 
and other specialties is required. Food technology education 
helpful. Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing 
complete statement of your knowledge and experience in the 
canning of foods up to date, reference, age and when services 
are available. Adv. 4696, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED—An Egyptian firm having 
recently built one of the largest dehydration plants in the Near 
East is looking for an agent or sole distributor in the United 
States interested in handling Egyptian dehydrated onions. 
Address: Sabbagh Bros. & Co., 6 Boulevard Zaghloul, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 


WANTED—Plant Manager for rapidly expanding modern 
Apple Juice Plant located in Mideast. Must have mechanical 
ability, production and quality control experience. State pre- 
vious employers, experience, education, salary desired. Adv. 
4697, The Canning Trade. 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS «+ DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 44660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINO|S 
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“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 
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BALTIMORE; 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MISPLACED INTEREST 


He dashed into the police station at midnight, explaining that 
his wife had been missing since 8 o’clock that morning, and 
asking that a search be made for her. 

“Her description,” said the sergeant. “Height?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“Weight?” 

The husband shook his head vaguely. 

“Color of eyes?” 

“Er—average, I expect.” 

“Do you know how she was dressed ?” 

“T expect she wore her coat and hat. She took the dog with 
her.” 

“What kind of a dog?” 

“Brindle bull terrier, weight fourteen and one-half pounds, 
four dark splotches on his body, shaded from gray to white. 
Round, blackish spray over the left eye, white stub tail, three 
white legs and right front leg brindled, all but two toes. A 
small nick in the left ear, a silver link collar, with ——” 

“That’ll do,” gasped the sergeant, “we’ll find the dog.” 


MUST BE ASLEEP 


Father (at 1 A. M.)—Is that young man asleep, Helen? 

Daughter—Hush, father! He has just asked me to marry 
him and make him the happiest man on earth. 

“Just as I thought. Wake him up.” 

“Wotcha doing?” 

“Learning the drug business.” 

“Tt must be highly technical.” 

“Yes, it is. I’m learning to compound stews and assemble 
sandwiches.” 

The confident young man stopped in the apartment house hall- 
way to call through the telephone. “Hello, baby,” he said. 
“This is Gideon.” 

“There’s so much noise on the line, I can searcely hear you,” 
came the voice of a gal on the other end of the line. “Who did 
you say it was?” 

“Gideon, honey. G for gin, I for ice, D for drinking, E for 
excitement, O for ornery-eyed and N for necking. Got that, 
honey?” 

“Well,” answered the gal, “not all of it—but come on up 
anyhow.” 


UNFORTUNATE SUGGESTION 


Jack: “So your father demurred at first because he didn’t 
want to lose you?” 

May: “Yes, but I won his consent. I told him that he need 
not lose me. We could live with him, and he would not only 
have me, but a son-in-law to boot.” 

Jack: “H’m! I don’t like that last expression.” 

“T had a narrow escape last. night!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Well, I woke up in the middle of the night and saw some- 
thing white in my room. So I grabbed my gun and shot it. 
After I had turned on the light I found that it was my shirt.” 

“T don’t see any narrow escape to that.” 

“Why, just suppose I hadn’t taken my shirt off last night!” 


“You say he left no money?” 

“No, you see he lost his health getting wealthy and then lost 
his wealth trying to get healthy.” 

He: “I got up at dawn yesterday to see the sun rise.” 

She: “You couldn’t have picked a better time.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


_ CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
\yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


- Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Beriin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
- Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Anode Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholn-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued ' 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBINS 


FORGED STEEL 


FOR PROCESS RETORTS 


To increase efficiency replace the old type cast iron wing 
nuts and ordinary steel eye bolts with the Robins Forged 
Steel Wing Nuts and Eye Bolts. 


The forged steel wing nuts will outlast the old type cast 
iron wing nuts and eliminate breakage, assuring a greater 
safety factor. 


Manufactured By 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating. 
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Hand Pack Filler 


Pages 105-107 


BEAN CANNERS 
for Lower Costs and Top Quality 


Cut your snipping costs 25 to 40%! Variable speed controls 
give this bean snipper maximum capacity, regardless of va- 
riety or type beans being handled. Under favorable condi- 
tions bean snipping capacity has been more than doubled, 
with no sacrifice in quality or quantity. By varying the time 
in the drum, beans of any size and type can be snipped effi- 
ciently and with minimum waste. Loads 4 to 5 bushels per 
charge. Beans discharge automatically into hopper, and 
elevator distributes them uniformly over picking table. 
FMC Processing Equipment is your answer to the E-200 
all-important problem of cutting costs to meet re- 

newed, keener competition without sacrificing qual- 

ity. It not only cuts costs, but eliminates bottle-necks, 

increases capacity, steps up quality. Consult the 


one, free). Let our engineers show you how FMC 


i new FMC Catalog No. 700 (we'll be glad to send 
pee anning Equipment can help you meet today’s an 00 ac ne Oo Ora on 
tomorrow's problems. ry I 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


BRANCHES—NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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